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THE PRESENT FARMERS' MOVEMENT. 

THE various farmers' unions which the past year has brought 
prominently into view are not all of recent formation. 
Just at present, however, they all promise to exert a greater 
influence on state and national politics than ever before. The 
organizations, given in the order of their origin, are as follows. 

1. The Grange, or Order of Patrons of Husbandry. This is a 
secret order which was founded in 1867 for the purpose of edu- 
cating the farmers in the methods of their work. Its career 
has been checkered. After struggling for years in obscurity, 
it suddenly assumed great prominence in domestic politics, and 
has since found its steady level in the promotion of social 
intercourse and of distributive co-operation. At present it is 
established in nearly every state in the Union, though its mem- 
bership, including both sexes, is probably not over 150,000. 
Grangerism has come to be an established term in politics, yet 
the Grange as such had nothing to do with the war waged 
against railways in Illinois and other Western states in the 
seventies. The present constitution of Illinois was adopted in 
1870, the drastic anti-railway laws were enacted in 1871, while 
the state Grange was not organized until 1872. Nor had the 
Grange any official connection with the famous Granger Cases 
of the United States Supreme Court. In Illinois, at least, the 
railroad war was carried on by " farmers' clubs," — open and 
avowedly political organizations, like the present Farmers' 
League, to be described later. 

2. The National Farmers' Alliance. In 1880 Grange life was 
at a low ebb. The natural course of events had damped the 
ardor of the rank and file in anti-railroad wars. Then a new 
movement was begun, starting with the Cook County (111.) 
Farmers' Alliance, which in October, 1880, became the National 
Farmers' Alliance. The order is not secret ; its purpose is (or 
was avowed to be) to unite the farmers for protection against 
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class legislation. But the order is left in each state to secure 
this protection as best it can, and so there is but scanty mate- 
rial upon which to build a national body. Dakota, Missouri 
and New York were its outlying posts, within which the trans- 
portation question furnished a common bond. For a year or 
more the order has been steadily losing ground and now has 
but little strength outside of Minnesota and Nebraska. It 
is this organization which is commonly referred to as the 
" Northern " Alliance, in distinction from that next to be 
considered. 

3. The National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union. 
This, the most powerful of the existing orders, has developed 
from several acts of combination of lesser bodies. It is now 
commonly referred to as the " Southern " Alliance, though the 
members bitterly resent the implication of sectionalism found in 
this name. The term indeed is not geographically accurate ; for 
the order has organizations in more than a dozen Northern 
states. As early as 1875 a Farmers' Alliance was started in 
Texas. As the conditions which called it into being changed, 
the association died. In 1880 the idea was taken up by an old 
member and a new Alliance organized. This too led a precarious 
existence, and in 1886 the disruption of the body was imminent. 
Chiefly by the efforts of C. W. Macune, the bolters were in- 
duced to delay action, and in the meantime correspondence was 
opened with the officers of the National Farmers' Alliance and 
the Louisiana Farmers' Union, the latter an order in all essen- 
tial matters identical with the Alliance. At a meeting of the 
Texas Alliance in January, 1887, internal strife was skilfully 
averted by an appeal for a general movement for the " organi- 
zation of the cotton belt of America." The appeal succeeded, 
and steps were taken to unite with the Louisiana Union. 1 A 

1 Three reasons are given why fusion was not sought with the National Farmers' 
Alliance : first, that body " was a non-secret and very loose organization, with neither 
fees nor dues, and charters seemed to be sent out ... to anybody who would 
request them . . . ; second, . . . the qualifications of membership made colored 
persons eligible ; and third, . . . any person raised on a farm was considered a 
practical farmer and was therefore eligible, regardless of his present occupation. 
Macune, Proceedings of Farmers' and Laborers' Union, 1889, p. 16. 
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fusion was soon effected and the new order was named the 
National Farmers' Alliance and Co-operative Union. 

Another organization, the Agricultural Wheel, owed its 
origin to dissatisfaction in the South with certain features of 
the economic situation among the farmers. Throughout the 
South, it is a common practice for the small planter to mort- 
gage his ungrown crop to the country merchant for seed and 
food supplies. As a rule these mortgages were held to give 
only an equitable interest in the produce, but in Arkansas, where 
they were known as "anacondas," — from their resemblance to 
the serpent that swallows things whole, — the mortgagee was 
given a lien not only on all the mortgageor had, but also on all 
that he might in any manner acquire during the specified time. 
By the terms of the contract the planter was bound to harvest 
his crop at the earliest possible date and turn all of it over to 
his creditor, who would give back the surplus, if there was any. 
The result of this was practically a condition of slavery. This 
state of affairs led in 1882 to the formation of an association in 
Arkansas which, from a neighborhood society in a single county, 
had by 1887 become a national body, claiming 500,000 members, 
scattered over the states from Wisconsin to Alabama and Texas. 

The district organizers of the Wheel and those of the National 
Farmers' Alliance and Co-operative Union were crossing one 
another's tracks, and some understanding between the two 
orders became necessary. Accordingly in December, 1888, 
arrangements for a union were completed and the first meeting 
of the new body, under the name of the Farmers' and Laborers' 
Union of America, was appointed for December, 1889, at St. 
Louis. Meanwhile the National Farmers' Alliance appointed 
the same time and place for its general session, and negotiations 
were undertaken for the still further strengthening of the move- 
ment by the blending of the two great orders now remaining. 
The Alliance made three demands upon the Union, as conditions 
on which they would join it : (1) The name should be changed 
to National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union ; (2) the 
word "white" should be stricken out of the qualifications for 
membership; (3) the question of secrecy in organization should 
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be optional with each state. The first of these demands was 
granted and the name proposed is now the official name of the 
" Southern " Alliance ; the second was practically complied with 
by the new constitution ; but the third was refused. The net 
outcome of the conference was a failure of the attempt to 
unite, and for this failure the question of secrecy was the sole 
cause. 1 Kansas, North Dakota and South Dakota, however, 
deserted the " Northern " Alliance and went over to the secret 
order. 

At this meeting in 1889, the present constitution of the 
National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union was adopted. 
By this instrument the powers of the organization are divided 
into legislative, executive and judicial. The legislative power 
is vested in the Supreme Council of the Order. This council 
is composed of the national officers, together with delegates 
from the various state organizations. It meets annually, elects 
the usual officers and makes all laws. The president, elected 
by this council, is empowered to interpret the laws through 
official rulings. Appeals from these rulings may be heard by 
the judiciary department, which is composed of three judges, 
elected for three-year terms, one judge retiring each year. In 
addition to farmers, membership is open to preachers, teachers 
and doctors residing in rural districts, as well as to mechanics 
and editors of agricultural journals. The two last-named classes 
were restricted in 1890, the former by the requirement of coun- 
try residence, the latter by that of unquestioning adherence to 
all Alliance demands. The platform adopted at St. Louis was 
accepted by the Knights of Labor and it was agreed that "the 
legislative committees of both organizations [should] act in con- 
cert before Congress for the purpose of securing the enactment 
of laws in harmony with the demands." But it seems that owing 
to the single-tax tendencies of the Knights, the farmers were 
chary of any closer union. 

The purposes of the Alliance are embodied in a Declaration, 
which is but little different from that of the original Texas 
organization, which in turn was substantially the same as that 

1 Proceedings Farmers' and Laborers' Union, 1889, p. 57. 
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of the National Grange in 1874. The Declaration states the 
objects of the body to be as follows : 

1 . To labor for the education of the agricultural classes in the science 
of economical government, in a strictly non-partisan way, and to bring 
about a more perfect union of said classes. 

2. To demand equal rights to all and special favors to none. 

3. To indorse the motto : " In things essential, unity ; in all things, 
charity." 

4. To develop a better state, mentally, morally, socially and finan- 
cially. 

5. To constantly strive to secure entire harmony and good will among 
all mankind and brotherly love among ourselves. 

6. To suppress personal, local, sectional and national prejudices ; all 
unhealthy rivalry and all selfish ambition. 

7. The brightest jewels which it garners are the tears of widows and 
orphans, and its imperative commands are to visit the homes where 
lacerated hearts are bleeding ; to assuage the sufferings of a brother or 
a sister ; bury the dead ; care for the widows and educate the orphans ; 
to exercise charity towards offenders ; to construe words and deeds in 
their most favorable light, granting honesty of purpose and good inten- 
tions to others ; and to protect the principles of the Alliance unto death. 
Its laws are reason and equity, its cardinal doctrines inspire purity of 
thought and life ; its intentions are " peace on earth, good will towards 
men." 

In the South the membership of the Alliance is made up of 
what has been called the South's third estate, 1 i.e. the middle 
class, composed of small farmers and mechanics. In 1890 it 
claimed 3,000,000 male members, women also being eligible. 
As this order is by all odds the strongest and most aggressive 
of the farmers' organizations, it may be well to note some fea- 
tures of its government. The national body is incorporated as 
a company without capital stock, under the provisions of an act 
of Congress of June 29, 1886. The state Alliances secure char- 
ters from their respective commonwealths as corporations with 
capital stock, and employ this capital in the establishment of 
business agencies. Because of its secrecy two sets of laws — 
the written and the unwritten — are needed in governing the 

1 A. D. Mayo, in an address, " The Third Estate of the South," delivered before 
the American Social Science Association, September 2, 1890. 
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body ; and further, because the act under which the national 
body is founded requires that the headquarters of the order be 
at the capital, the eyes of all members are turned towards Wash- 
ington. To this last fact may be ascribed in some measure the 
activity of the chief officers. They must keep doing something 
in Congressional circles in order to keep up the members' in- 
terest ; for " there, in the Capitol at Washington, have origin- 
ated the farmers' woes, and from that source alone can come the 
remedy." 1 In less able hands the "unwritten law" might have 
become a source of endless entanglements ; but under the skilful 
management of the men who have controlled it from the first, 
it has resulted in the establishment of 

a form of government closely analogous to a limited monarchy. Accord- 
ing to [the unwritten law], all power and authority must emanate from 
the recognized head and permeate through the various branches to the 
individual membership. 2 

And, conversely, the individual wishes are given to the public 
through an official head, and hence command greater attention. 

4. The Colored Farmers National Alliance and Co-operative 
Union. 3 The first Colored Alliance was founded in Houston 
County, Texas, in December, 1886. On January 10, 1891, 
eleven state associations had been chartered, though the order 
had members in thirty states. On that date the estimated 
membership was 1,250,000, of which number 700,000 were adult 
males, and 150,000 more were males between 18 and 21 years 
of age. 4 A national organization was effected in 1888, and the 
third annual meeting was held at Ocala, Florida, in December, 
1890. 

Education at the present time forms a large part of mission- 
ary work ; hence, because of the gravity of the race problem in 

1 Address of the President, Fourth Annual Session North Carolina Alliance, August, 
1890, p. 10. 

2 Macune's address; see Proceedings Farmers' and Laborers' Union, 1889, p. 26. 

3 This organization owes its existence largely to the power of one man, — R. M. 
Humphrey, general superintendent of the order. Mr. Humphrey is a white man, 
formerly a Baptist preacher, a missionary among the negroes. He was put at the 
head of the Colored Alliance at the start, and has been kept there ever since. 

4 R. M. Humphrey, in a private letter. 
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our national life, the work of the Colored Alliance is deserving 
of wide attention. In its charter its purposes are set forth as 
follows : 

To elevate the colored people of the United States, by teaching them 
to love their country and their homes ; to care more for their helpless 
and sick and destitute ; to labor more earnestly for the education of 
themselves and their children, especially in agricultural pursuits ; to 
become better farmers and laborers, and less wasteful in their methods 
of living; to be more obedient to the civil law; to become better 
citizens, and truer husbands and wives. 

This declaration of purposes may serve to suggest a reason 
why at least 70 per cent of the negroes refrained from voting 
in the election of 1890. They were busy making money. 

5. The Farmers' Mutual Benefit Association. In 1883 a club 
known by this name was formed in Illinois. Its meetings were 
secret ; its avowed purpose, general improvement. A national 
order was formed in 1887, which occupies the country from 
Nebraska to North Carolina, between the two Alliances, and 
is strongest in Illinois and Indiana. At present it seems to be 
becoming only an appendage to the " Southern " Alliance. In 
December, 1890, it claimed a membership of 150,000. 

6. The Supreme Association of the Patrons of Industry of 
North America is another two-headed order which hopes in 
time to achieve fame. Its organizers, who live in Michigan, 
founded a " grand association " for that state, and a " supreme 
association" for the whole of North America. In October, 
1890, a state order was organized in Ohio, and it is said that 
like action will soon be taken in New York and Wisconsin. 
The Patrons are troubled not a little by Alliance proselyters, 
and the ways of these " slick workers " are denounced in the 
official organ. 1 The Michigan vice-president believes the Alli- 
ance to be " merely [a] political adjunct in disguise," and asserts 
that the Ocala platform calls for "rabid changes" in our busi- 
ness methods. 1 The Michigan body held its third annual session 
in Lansing, in February, 1891. The order is open, women are 
admitted, and the enrolment of Michigan in 1890 was claimed 

1 The Patrons' Guide, January, 1891. 
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to include 80,000 names. Their avowed purpose is " to labor 
together for the promotion of the interests of farmers and 
employees, and the good of the nation of which we are a part." 1 

7. The National Farmers' League was incorporated as such 
September 1, 1890, at Albany, New York, though it was in 
active operation some months earlier. The first move was made 
in the fall of 1889, in Massachusetts, when, just before the elec- 
tion, the candidates for the legislature were confronted with 
pledges to vote for laws against the sale of oleomargarine and 
Western dressed beef. The result so pleased the movers that 
they took steps to organize an avowedly political order, which 
should carry its points by non-partisan methods like that just 
noted. The League claims to be on foot in the states north 
of the thirty-sixth parallel from Maine to California, and pro- 
poses to be organized in every state of the Union by 1 892. 

As these various associations have developed, the advantages 
of combination have been very generally appreciated. The 
leaders of the "Southern" Alliance in particular have been 
endeavoring to effect a union of all the farmers' organizations, 
and have met with considerable success. At Ocala a union was 
effected between the " Southern " Alliance, the Mutual Benefit 
Association and the Colored Alliance. In continuation of the 
work a meeting was held in Washington, January 22, 1891, to 
which came delegates representing the "Southern" and the 
Colored Alliance, the Knights of Labor and the Citizens' Alli- 
ance. 2 By the terms of the Ocala agreement the confederation 
which was formed was bound to accept the St. Louis platform 
as a basis. In the confederation the committee from each 
order is "entitled to as many votes as it has members who 
are legal voters." 

Besides the societies named, there are a host of state organi- 
zations, such as farmers' clubs, co-operative unions, alliances, 
agricultural wheels and so on, each working under some one of 
the larger bodies, and there are state unions, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the various agricultural orders in the state. 

1 Preamble to Constitution. 

2 National Economist, January 31, 1891. 
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In addition there is a Farmers' National Congress, composed of 
one farmer from each Congressional district, appointed by the 
governors of the respective states. The latest meeting of this 
body was held the last week in August, 1890, in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Working in more or less unison with the farmers are 
the Knights of Labor and the Citizens' Alliance, 1 both of which 
have indorsed the St. Louis and Ocala platforms. On the 
other hand the American Federation of Labor will have nothing 
to do with the alliances, on the ground that they "are com- 
posed of employing farmers." 

Demands of the Farmers. 

In considering the demands that are actually expressed in the 
platforms of the various organizations, two facts present them- 
selves at the outset : first, that these demands are based often 
on precisely contradictory theories as to the source of the farm- 
ers' troubles ; second, that the demands involve a very wide de- 
parture from the ideas contained in the original "purposes" of 
the different orders. As to the first point, compare the complaint 
of the Mutual Benefit Association, that the price of the farmers' 
grain is "below the cost of production," 2 with the declaration 
of the Grange that if the farmers would but use as much sense 
as men in other lines of work, " there would be much less cause 
for complaint of our depressed condition." 3 As to the second 
point, it is evident that the farmers have become infected with 
the restless and money-making spirit of the town and city life 
which is developing all around them, and are aggrieved that they 
cannot grow rich rapidly. They have come to believe that the 
lack of money is the root of all evil, and a most popular article 

1 The Citizens' Alliance is a secret organization whose purposes are identical with 
those of the farmers' orders, but whose membership includes classes which the latter 
does not admit. It originated in Kansas among the townsmen who sympathized with 
the farmers, and when, at Ocala, the "Southern" Alliance declined to open its doors 
to new classes of members, the leaders of the citizens' order proceeded to effect a 
national organization. It aims to include " the great body of business and profes- 
sional men " who " come in daily contact with the farmer " and " not only sympathize 
with him, but in a business way are compelled to share his losses and misfortunes." 
Cf. National Economist, January 17, 189 1. 

2 Memorial to Congress. 

8 Proceedings of the National Grange, 1889, p. 155. 
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of their faith attributes this lack in their case to the machina- 
tions of Old-World capitalists. 1 

The most famous of their "demands," which has served as 
the model for both national and state organizations, is the St. 
Louis platform, adopted by the " Southern " Alliance, in con- 
junction with the Knights of Labor, on December 6, 1889. 
This platform, with the changes made by the annual meeting 
at Ocala, Florida, in December, 1890, is as follows : 

1. We demand the abolition of national banks, [and the substitution 
of legal tender treasury notes in lieu of national bank notes ; issued in 
sufficient volume to do the business of the country on a cash system ; 
regulating the amount needed on a per capita basis as the business inter- 
ests of the country expand ; and that all money issued by the govern- 
ment shall be legal tender in payment of all debts, both public and 
private.] 2 

2. We demand that Congress shall pass such laws as shall effectually 
prevent the dealing in futures of all agricultural and mechanical produc- 

1 " When the fiend of civil war was desolating the land ... a band of men, with 
murderous purposes, went . . . into . . . the holy place of government, and there 
. . . plotted the most diabolical scheme of robbery that ever blackened a historic 
page. . . . Do you ask for evidence that this people were deliberately robbed by a 
band of men at the head of our government, who were in league with the money 
power of Europe ? If so, please read and ponder the 'confidential' circular which 
was issued in 1862 by English capitalists, who commissioned one Hazard, a London 
banker, to propagate its principles among American bankers. . . . Here is the 
infernal document : 

" ' Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, and chattel slavery destroyed. 
This, I and my European friends are in favor of, for slavery is but the owning of 
labor, and carries with it the care for the laborer; while the European plan, led on 
by England, is [for] capital [to] control .labor, by controlling wages. This can be 
done by controlling the money. The great debt that capitalists will see to it is made 
out of the war, must be used as a measure to control the volume of money. To 
accomplish this, the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now waiting 
to get the Secretary of the Treasury to make his recommendations to Congress. It 
will not do to allow the greenback, as it is called, to circulate as money any length 
of time, for we cannot control that.'" Seven Financial Conspiracies, p. 78. This 
pamphlet has been called the Union-Labor Bible, and is said to have been one of 
the most potent factors in bringing about the political revolution in Kansas. 

2 At Ocala, all within the brackets was stricken out, and in its place was inserted : 
" We demand that the government shall establish sub-treasuries or depositaries in the 
several states; which shall loan money direct to the people at a low rate of interest, 
.not to exceed two per cent per annum, on non-perishable farm products, and also 
upon real estate, with proper limitations upon the quantity of land and amount of 
money. We demand that the amount of the circulating medium be speedily increased 
to not less than $50 per capita." 
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tions ; preserving a stringent system of procedure in trials as shall secure 
the prompt conviction, and imposing such penalties as shall secure the 
most perfect compliance with the law. 

3. 1 We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

4. We demand the passage of laws prohibiting the alien ownership of 
land, and that Congress take early steps to devise some plan to obtain 
all lands now owned by aliens and foreign syndicates ; and that all lands 
now held by railroad and other corporations in excess of such as is 
actually used and needed by them, be reclaimed by the government 
and held for actual settlers only. 

5. Believing in the doctrine of" equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none," we demand that taxation, national [or state], 2 shall not 
be used to build up one interest or class at the expense of another. 3 We 
believe that the money of the country should be kept as much as possi- 
ble in the hands of the people, and hence we demand that all revenues, 
national, state [or county], 2 shall be limited to the necessary expenses of 
the government economically and honestly administered. 

[6. That Congress issue a sufficient amount of fractional paper cur- 
rency to facilitate exchange through the medium of the United States 
mail.] 2 

[7. That the means of communication and transportation should be 
owned by and operated in the interest of the people as is the United 
States postal system.] 4 

The " Northern " Alliance adopted a platform at the same 
time that the preceding was prepared. I give this also, because 
on these two documents the leaders in the political campaign 
of 1 890 relied for guidance : 

1 Prefaced at Ocala with the clause : " We condemn the silver bill recently passed 
by Congress, and." 

2 Omitted in 1890. 

3 Insert after this : " We further demand a removal of the existing heavy tariff 
tax from the necessities of life, that the poor of our land must have. We further 
demand a just and equitable system of graduated tax on incomes." 

4 Demand 7, which became the sixth of the amended platform, was changed at 
Ocala to read as follows : " We demand the most rigid, honest and just state and 
national control of the means of public communication and transportation, and if this 
control and supervision does not remove the abuse now existing, we demand the 
government ownership of such means of communication and transportation." 

Another plank was then added, as follows : 

" 7. We demand that the Congress of the United States submit an amendment to 
the constitution providing for the election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people of each state." 
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Whereas, the farmers of the United States are most in number of any 
order of citizens, and with the other productive classes have freely given 
of their blood to found and maintain the nation ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the public land, the heritage of the people, be reserved 
for actual settlers only, and that measures be taken to prevent aliens 
from acquiring titles to lands in the United States and Territories, and 
that the law be rigidly enforced against all railroad corporations which 
have not complied with the terms of their contract, by which they have 
received large grants of land. 

2. We demand the abolition of the national banking system and that 
the government issue full legal tender money direct to the people in 
sufficient volume for the requirements of business. 

3. We favor the payment of the public debt as rapidly as possible, 
and we earnestly protest against maintaining any bonds in existence as 
the basis for the issue of money. 

4. We favor a graded income tax, and we also favor a tax on real- 
estate mortgages. 

5. We demand economy and retrenchment as far as is consistent with 
the interests of the people in every department of the government, and 
we will look with special disfavor upon any increase of the official sala- 
ries of our representatives or government employees. 

6. We favor such a revision and reduction of the tariff that the taxes 
may rest as lightly as possible upon productive labor and that its burdens 
may be upon the luxuries and in a manner that will prevent the accu- 
mulation of a United States Treasury surplus. 

7. The stability of our government depends upon the moral, manual 
and intellectual training of the young, and we believe in so amending 
our public school system that the education of our children may incul- 
cate the essential dignity necessary to be a practical help to them in 
after life. 

8. Our railroads should be owned and managed by the government, 
and be run in the interest of the people upon an actual cash basis. 

9. That the government take steps to secure the payment of the debt 
of the Union and Central Pacific railroads and their branches by fore- 
closure and sale, and any attempt to extend the time again for the pay- 
ment of the same beyond its present limit will meet with our most 
emphatic condemnation. 

10. We are in favor of the early completion of a ship canal connect- 
ing the great lakes with the Gulf of Mexico, and a deep water harbor on 
the southern coast in view of opening trade relations with the Central 
and South American states, and we are in favor of national aid to a 
judicious system of experiments to determine the practicability of irri- 
gation. 
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ii. We sympathize with the just demands of labor of every grade 
and recognize that many of the evils from which the farming commu- 
nity suffers oppress universal labor, and that therefore producers should 
unite in a demand for the reform of unjust systems and the repeal of 
laws that bear unequally upon the people. 

12. We favor the Australian system, or some similar system of voting, 
and ask the enactment of laws regulating the nomination of candidates 
for public office. 

13. We are in favor of the diversification of our productive resources. 

14. We [will] favor and assist to office such candidates only as are 
thoroughly identified with our principles and who will insist on such 
legislation as shall make them effective. 

The various state orders of the " Northern " Alliance adopted 
platforms in substantial conformity to the foregoing. But in 
January, 1891, at a session of the national order in Omaha, all 
the resolutions but numbers 2, 7, 8, 11 and the second clause of 
4 were dropped, and further demands were made as follows : 
the election of President, Vice-President and United States 
Senators by popular vote, restriction of the liquor traffic, wom- 
en's suffrage, liberal pensions, passage of the Conger lard bill, 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and the increase of the 
currency to $50 per capita. The convention pledged itself to 
demand " that the government allow us to borrow money from 
the United States at the same rate of interest as do banks." It 
was resolved not to affiliate with either the Republican or the 
Democratic party, and a declaration was made in favor of nomi- 
nating a national ticket in 1892, but by a convention in which 
"representation shall be one delegate from each state in the 
Union." 

Proceeding now to a classification and special consideration of 
the "demands," the following table will show the attitudes of 
the various bodies on financial matters, in so far as I have been 
able to get them. Under the caption " Patrons of Industry," 
the demands of the " grand association " of Michigan are given. 
The " supreme association " had no standing outside that state 
prior to October, 1890, and but little after that date. 
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Our banks of issue find no defenders among the platform 
makers. The Journal of Agriculture, official organ of the 
Farmers' and Laborers' Union of Missouri (the name of the 
Missouri branch of the " Southern " Alliance), has the following 
in its issue of August 14, 1890: 

These [national] banks were conceived in infamy and were organized 
for no other purpose but to rob the many for the benefit of the few. 
The establishment of national banks was of the same character of vicious 
legislation that demonetized silver and changed the terms for the pay- 
ment of our national bonds. The infamous scoundrels who perpetrated 
these frauds, if they had lived in any other country under the sun, would 
have been hung without judge or jury or sent to the penitentiary for the 
rest of their natural lives, either of which would have been no more than 
they deserved. 

The demands for a " sufficient " issue of paper money cover a 
wide range, from the unqualified call for a purely fiat currency 
of "550 per capita," to the cautious declaration of the Patrons 
of Industry : " If for any reason the output of gold and silver 
should not keep pace with the increasing necessities of the 
country, we are in favor of increasing the issue of United States 
legal tender notes." Indiana is the only section noted that 
recognizes an "international bearing" in the matter of silver, 
and asks for negotiations on the subject. 1 The proposal to put 
this increased volume of money into circulation by means of 
loans on land, at not more than two per cent interest, is quite 

1 Alliance Advocate (Indiana), November 27, 1890. 
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general; for, as the farmers interpret Congress's 1 dealings with 
the Pacific railroads, and the present proposition for a 100-year 
extension of the Union Pacific debt, governmental foreclosure 
is a remote and improbable contingency. The president of the 
Wisconsin Alliance had a plan whereby farmers could use their 
land as a banking basis, on which to issue bills. Besides getting 
the use of this money from the government without interest 
for from one to twenty years, he assured his listeners that about 
ten per cent of the bills issued by the banks never came back, 
and constituted a clear gain which under his plan would accrue 
to the farmers. 

But as land is limited in amount, and once mortgaged, una- 
vailable for further loans except by the Wisconsin plan, which 
seems to have no following, the sub-treasury scheme is relied 
upon as promising the most effective channel for the "suffi- 
cient " issue of money. The leading features of the bill as pre- 
sented to the last Congress 2 are as follows : In each county 
which raises and sells $500,000 worth of grain, cotton and 
tobacco, government warehouses are to be built in which 
any surplus may be stored. The producer may draw treas- 
ury notes to the amount of eighty per cent of his deposit, 
at the same time giving a lien on his deposit, and signing an 
agreement to pay storage charges and one per cent interest on 
the money advanced. I am not sure of the position of the 
Grange on this scheme, as its utterances have been dubious. 
At its meeting in 1890, in Atlanta, it demanded that the gov- 
ernment should lend its credit directly to the people "on land or 
other good securities." The Michigan State Grange in Decem- 
ber was "surprised that the National Grange should allow itself 
to be carried away by the clamor," declared that the scheme 
would "prove a curse instead of a blessing," and denounced it 
roundly. The Missouri Farmers' and Laborers' Union is also 
bitterly opposed to the measure. The extract from their official 
organ relating to the national banks, quoted on page 295, was 

1 Address, Second Annual Session, 1890. 

2 Senate bill No. 2806, House bill No. 7162. The bills agree in all essential 
respects. 
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followed by the remark that the sub-treasury scheme is "a 
measure more infamous than the national banks." The num- 
ber of warehouses needed, on the present basis of production, 
is estimated at about 817, "or just about the present number of 
national banks." 1 Of these New York would get 8 ; Texas, 
61; Massachusetts, o; Arkansas, 36; Pennsylvania, 20; Illi- 
nois, 48. a 

The money question is uppermost in the farmer's mind, and 
so, as is natural, he favors an income tax, " heavily graduated," 
in the words of the Mutual Benefit Association's memorial, and 
affecting " especially the income of rich corporations." 

The idea that "the tariff is a tax " has only very lately made 
much headway among the farmers of the North and West. The 
California and Indiana State Alliances make no reference to the 
subject in their platforms of 1890. The Grange, in 1889, mum- 
bled over the subject in phrases that would do credit to a 
professional politician ; 2 and the Mutual Benefit Association 
followed the same lead. 3 Whether or not the " Southern " Alli- 
ances referred to the tariff in the St. Louis platform, is purely 
a matter of inference, and the Ocala plank is not very radical. 
But the Minnesota trump gives no uncertain sound : 

We demand that the war-tariff, which has too long survived the 
object of its creation, shall be radically revised, giving very material 
reductions on the necessaries of life, and placing raw materials upon the 
free list, to the end that we may compete with the world for a market ; 
and that such luxuries as whiskey and tobacco shall in no manner be 
relieved from internal taxation, till the high protection tariff has been 
wholly divested of its extortions. 4 

Minnesota also asks for laws that "will make the hidden 
property pay equal taxes with the visible property." 4 In a 
number of the legislatures, efforts are making now (the first 
quarter of 1891) to enact measures which shall secure the listing 
for taxation of notes and other evidences of debt, by requiring 
a tax-assessor's stamp on the same as a necessary preliminary to 

1 National Economist, April 19, 1890. 

2 Proceedings, Twenty-third Annual Session, pp. 122, 123. 

3 Memorial to Congress. 

4 Declaration of Principles, Ninth Annual Session, I S90. 
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legal collection. Taxation of mortgages is emphatically de- 
manded from all sides, and the Massachusetts plan for effecting 
this is in good repute. 

General Superintendent Humphrey, of the Colored Alliance, 
in his annual address at Ocala, came out distinctly in favor of a 
single tax on land. The Grange, on the contrary, expressly con- 
demned the land-tax in 1889. 

Demands that may be grouped generally as relating to the 
police power are illustrated by the following table : 
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Adulteration of food : 

condemned in general 

condemned in certain articles 

Liquor traffic : 

total suppression demanded 

restriction demanded 

Corporations : 

governmental control and possible ownership 
of existing railway, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines 

governmental construction of trunk railways 

Patent laws, modification of 

Land: 

prohibition of alien ownership 

reclamation of unearned or unused grants . 

restriction of size of holdings 
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a State orders in Indiana, California and North Dakota. 

b Under the influence of the Patrons, a bill was introduced in the Michigan legis- 
lature looking to state purchase and operation of the Michigan Central Railroad. — 
Chicago Tribune, January 30, 1891. 



The interest in food adulteration has of late centred around 
two measures, the Paddock Pure Food bill, and the Conger Pure 
Lard bill. The former is general in its nature, the latter is of 
a piece with the oleomargarine law. It is claimed by some 
that the two bills are only a part of a scheme designed by 
shrewd conspirators who hope, by stirring up war between the 
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two "monopolies" interested, — cotton-seed oil and lard, — to 
draw the attention of the people away from the real cause of 
the farmer's ills, i.e. vicious financial legislation. 1 The liquor 
question arouses but little interest in the South, probably 
because there local option and practical prohibition are already 
well established. 

The railroad problem is another matter that has aroused but 
little feeling in the South. The "Southern" Alliance, in 1887, 
made no mention of railway troubles, nor has it in later mani- 
festoes done more than formulate general demands. But the 
Mutual Benefit Association demands 

that they [the railways] should not be permitted to water their stock ; 
. . . that they should not recklessly squander their earnings and thus 
necessitate exorbitant charges for services rendered the public ; that 
they be requested to manage their business with reasonable economy, 
that they may serve the public effectively and cheaply. If these ends 
cannot be secured through corporate control and management of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, then we demand that the corporations be dis- 
solved, their franchises resumed, and their tangible property taken and 
paid for by the government, and that they be operated by the govern- 
ment for the good of the people. 2 

The Union and Central Pacific railways are chronic grievances 
with all the agricultural orders. The " Northern " Alliance, in 
1887, believed 

that the ultimate solution of the transportation problem may be found 
in the ownership and operation by the government of one or more 
trans-continental lines, with their connections and feeders ; [and further] 
that the present situation of the Union Pacific railroad offers a fair 
opportunity for such an experiment. 3 

In 1 89 1 this belief had become certainty, and the Alliance 
demanded that the Pacific railroads " be taken in charge by the 
government, and run in the interests of the people, with a view 
to extending both these lines to the eastern seaboard." 4 In the 
summer of 1890, a movement began — so far as I can learn, 
in Missouri — against government ownership of transportation 

1 National Economist, February 14, 1891. 3 Minneapolis, October, 1887. 

2 Memorial to Congress. 4 Omaha, January, 1891. 
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lines. Besides the great cost and increased taxation which such 
a step would necessarily entail, it was feared that the government 
"might take charge of something we did not want it to." 1 
Accordingly, at Ocala, the St. Louis platform was so modified 
as to ask first for a trial of "government control and super- 
vision." The "Northern" Alliance, in 1889, after commending 
the Interstate Commerce law, continues : 

We favor even more restrictive measures. The proposed plan of mak- 
ing the foreign corporations subject to the state courts, in the states 
where they do business, and depriving them of the power to remove 
these cases to the United States courts, meets our approval. 2 

In April, 1890, while the executive committee of the Minne- 
sota Alliance was in session, word came that the United States 
Supreme Court had decided that the state railroad commission 
(and inferentially the state legislature) had no power to pre- 
scribe rates on the railroads of the states. Thereupon the 
committee declared that this decision signified "the subjection 
of the people and the states to the unlimited control of the 
railroad corporations of this country." It was further resolved 
to "appeal from this second Dred Scott decision to the people 
of the nation . . . with a request that they unite with us in 
an effort to so amend the constitution as to abolish this new 
slavery." 3 

No set of resolutions, whether township or national, is com- 
plete without a denunciation of alien ownership of land. An 
Iowa county goes farther, and demands national prohibition of 
alien ownership of any kind of property "for the purpose of 
gaining wealth." 4 All orders demand that the public lands 
shall pe held for actual settlers only. The "Northern" Alliance 
asked for governmental experiments in irrigation, 5 but the 
Grange, in 1889, could not see any benefit to be derived by in- 
creasing the farming area so long as the present tariff policy 

1 Journal of Agriculture (Missouri), July 24, 1890. 

2 Des Moines, Iowa, January, 1889. 

8 Proceedings of Executive Committee, St. Paul, April 1, 1890. 
4 Alliance Advocate (Indiana), November 27, 1890. 
6 St. Louis, 1889; Omaha, 1891. 
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was maintained. 1 The Mutual Benefit Association holds " that 
private ownership in real estate should be limited to use and 
occupation of the owner." 2 The Connecticut Farmers' League 
would have the constitution so amended as to enable Congress 

to make it easily possible for any one desiring to own and occupy suffi- 
cient land from which to gain a livelihood, by obliging the largest land- 
holders, when necessary to this end, to sell enough of their land for 
this purpose on easy terms and at a price not exceeding its assessed 
value for taxation. 3 

The influence of the Knights of Labor may be traced in 
various planks of state platforms. Thus, the Michigan Alliance 
demands an eight-hour day " in factories, mines and shops " ; 
Nebraska favors eight hours " except on farms." But a Mis- 
souri union, " profoundly convinced that every interest of the 
farmer will be best secured by preventing over-production," 
accordingly resolved that the welfare of the class depended on 
reducing both their acreage and their hours of labor. 4 Missis- 
sippi wants convict labor used in making cheap cotton-bagging ; 
Minnesota would employ it in the manufacture of cheap binding- 
twine. In several states — Indiana, South Dakota and others 
— Pinkerton men are denounced. Louisiana 5 and North Caro- 
lina 6 promise to use the influence of their respective state orders 
to maintain law and order. 

Besides the demands already mentioned, there is a large mass 
not susceptible of classification. The pension-crop is one of 
Indiana's most productive industries, and so the Alliance of 
that state favors it, though "opposed to private pensions." 
The Mutual Benefit Association favors liberal pensions to 
those disabled in service, but opposes "retaining a list of 
retired office-holders either civil or military, as pensioners. . . . 
It is unrepublican, and smacks strongly of aristocracy and 

1 Proceedings, Twenty-third Session, p. 123. 

2 Memorial to Congress. 

3 To-day (Boston), December II, 1890. 

4 "Journal of Agriculture (St. Louis), August 14, 1890. 
6 Declaration of Purposes. 

Proceedings, Fourth Annual Session of the State Alliance, p. 33. 
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royalty." x Simple and democratic they mean to be, according 
to the resolutions, and they pledge themselves to rear their chil- 
dren to respect a farmer's life. 1 Kentucky wishes to put this 
reform on a legal basis and so demands "that our legislature 
enact laws that will tend to make industrial and ' moral worth,' 
not wealth, the true standard of individual and national great- 
ness." 2 The merit system in the regulation of our civil service 
gets no recognition in any platform. The Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation memorial reads : 

We are opposed to all tenure of office either during life or good 
behavior. ... If this is not the people's government, whose govern- 
ment is it? If it is the people's government, who should choose their 
officers? 1 

And so they demand the election of United States judges for 
limited terms, by popular vote. The demand for election of 
President, Vice-President and United States Senators by 
popular vote is quite general, and some states wish to elect 
postmasters in the same way. The Illinois Mutual Benefit 
Association wishes to wipe out all appointive state offices. 3 
California demands an educational qualification for the exercise 
of the elective franchise, but no discrimination on account of 
sex. 4 In the last demand the "Northern" Alliance 5 and the 
North Dakota state organization 6 concur. All the orders unite 
in demanding the adoption of the Australian ballot system, and 
to date (May i, 1890) legislatures of eleven states have adopted 
it in sessions of 1891. 

A Kansas Alliance refused to support for Congress any lawyer 
or national bank officer. 7 Virginia voters ostracized the " rep- 
resentatives or paid attorneys of railroad transportation com- 
panies or other corporations." 8 Minnesota refuses membership 
to all railroad employees and stockholders, provides for con- 

1 Memorial to Congress. 

2 Joint demand of Alliance, Wheel and Knights of Labor, January, 1890. 
8 Alliance Advocate (Indiana), November 6, 1890. 

4 Platform for 1890. 6 Platform for 1891. 6 Platform for 1890. 

7 Leavenworth County Kansas Farmer, June 4, 1890. 

8 Declaration of Principles, August 20, 1890. 
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ventions to nominate state tickets and heads off bolters by 
prescribing : " No person shall be a member of any such nomi- 
nating convention unless he . . . pledges himself publicly to 
abide by the action of such convention." 1 Except in places 
where they believed themselves strong enough to sweep every- 
thing before them, the farmers did not nominate tickets, but pre- 
sented to candidates already in the field copies of their demands 
with appended pledges, and asked for signatures. The following 
is a copy of the Missouri pledge, and the instructions to the 
canvasser, as they appeared in the " official organ " : 

I hereby pledge myself to work and vote for the above demands 
irrespective of party caucus or action. 

Name of candidate 

Politics 

Office 

Post-office 

County 

State 

Cut the above out and have every candidate, irrespective of party, 
sign, and put these contracts into the hands of your county secretary 
under the supervision of your county executive board. If any candi- 
date refuses to sign unqualifiedly, vote against him and use your influ- 
ence to elect those who do sign, irrespective of party. 

The use of this pledge was called "applying the yard-stick." 
Nor is the measuring process to end with election day. From 
many quarters lobbying is denounced roundly, and a Missouri 
union resolved to " demand that the state furnish any person 
requesting it, a printed account of how each senator and repre- 
sentative vote on all bills brought before the legislature." 2 

What the red rag is to the traditional bull, a trust is to the 
modern agricultural reformer. Every set of resolutions contains 
some clauses that stigmatize these organizations. Various states 
ask " that gambling in products which are articles of food be 
made a criminal offence " ; and yet the Minnesota Alliance, in 

1 Constitution, § 7. 2 Journal 0/ Agriculture (St. Louis), June 19, 189a 
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the preamble to its constitution, says that one purpose of the 
order is " to obtain higher prices for all that the farmer pro- 
duces, and cheapen prices for all that he consumes of others' 
products." To get the higher prices, an Illinois lodge of the 
Mutual Benefit Association, " believing that the farmers' prod- 
ucts are far below the average cost of production, and believing 
that agriculturists can through their organizations control the 
market," resolved to request their general assembly, the Grange 
and the Alliance, "to fix the day and date for taking all the 
cattle, hogs and grain off the market in this month for twenty 
days." 1 The Chicago Board of Trade is a sore grievance to 
Illinois farmers. The Mutual Benefit Association's assembly of 
that state declared it to be "a den of thieves," and denounced 
all such bodies "as whited sepulchres, full of dead men's bones 
— men ruined by these gambling institutions." 2 These are 
hard words, and yet expressions in the great majority of " de- 
mands " are well summed up by the Pennsylvania Alliance : 

Resolved, that notwithstanding nearly all classes of persons, excepting 
the farming and industrial classes, have had special legislation beneficial 
to themselves, yet as we regard class legislation [as] wholly wrong and 
inequitable, we shall not demand it for ourselves, but we shall demand 
from henceforth equal and exact justice to all. 3 

On the question of education, the attitude of the farmers is 
altogether creditable. They indorse the public schools, and 
quite generally the cause of higher education. North Carolina's 
recommendation of "an increase of our present public-school tax 
of at least twenty-five per centum," i shows no more than the 
common spirit. South Dakota has a large foreign population, 
yet, despite the agitation in the Northwest during the past 
two years for parochial schools, the state Alliance in 1890 
demanded an English education for each child. An almost 
universal demand goes up for state manufacture of text-books. 
This, of course, means uniformity and long tenure, — features 

1 Decatur, Illinois, December, 1890. 

2 Alliance Advocate (Indiana), November 6, 1890. 
8 Resolutions, November, 1890. 

4 Fourth Annual Session, p. 35. 
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very likely to injure the work of the schools. Arkansas, how- 
ever, has a purpose to accomplish in having the state control 
the texts. After stating that 

the very quintessence of democracy, the bed-rock of a republican form 
of government, and the perpetuity of the American Republic, rests upon 
the proper training and education of the youth of our land, and espe- 
cially in the love of our land and country, 

and that our land is overrun with trusts, among which is "a 
gigantic combine [of] publishers of school-books," the Alliance 
announces that 

there has been eliminated from the school-books nearly all matter cal- 
culated to instil in the minds of the youth a love of independence and 
liberty — for instance, extracts from the speeches of such patriots as 
Washington, Jefferson, the two Adamses, Clay, Webster, Calhoun and 
Lincoln, of our own land, and extracts from Burke, Pitt, Walpole and 
others, of the Old World. We believe the omission has been done with 
the deliberate intent and malice aforethought to destroy the last vestige 
of patriotism and dam up the fountain of independence in our youth. 

The demand which follows this calls for a department of public 
printing, and the appointment of a committee to prepare a series 
of books fitted " to instil and beget within our children a deeper 
love of country and an abiding spirit of patriotism." 1 

What has been accomplished? 

The great work which the Grange set before itself was to 
break down the farmers' isolation. This was conceived to be 
the first essential step in bettering their condition. This pur- 
pose has been kept steadily in view, and to-day all over the land 
are Grange halls, built by the local lodges, wherein are discussed 
matters ranging all the way from international law to athletics 
for boys. In Pennsylvania are " parks " — one of five thousand 
acres — in which are held annual encampments of the farmers' 
orders. Able speakers are secured, model buildings exhibited, 
and in many ways the meetings are made centres of educational 
force. 2 The other orders do less educational work than the 

1 Little Rock, July 24, 1890. 

2 Proceedings, Twenty-third Annual Session National Grange, p. 59. 
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Grange, because they are convinced that their troubles are due 
not to ignorance, but to vicious legislation. 

Co-operation has been attempted as a rule only in distributive 
operations. Missouri is dotted over with stores run on the 
Rochdale plan. The much-tried Texas co-operative agency x is 
at last, I believe, dead. 2 There are twenty-one (or more) state 
business agencies, — joint stock corporations, — the shares of 
which are held by local lodges. These do a purely distributive 
business. 3 In 1888 the ubiquitous Macune called a meeting of 
state business agents then in being. 4 These met in New Or- 
leans in May of that year and partially organized an association. 
In 1890, at Ocala, the association asked to be constituted a 
committee of the " Southern " Alliance, and its request was 
granted. 5 In Kentucky local enterprise takes the form of 
tobacco warehouses ; elsewhere in the South are co-operative 
cotton-gins ; in Nebraska and the Northwest, farmers' elevators 
form one of the means of saving. Farmers' insurance com- 
panies constitute another field worked in the Western states. 
Iowa is said to have 116 of them. 6 In marked contrast to this 
spirit of self-help, the Connecticut farmers call for state insur- 
ance. 7 In productive co-operation, dairying and milling seem to 
be the only lines at present worked to any extent. 

The farmers were not idle during the political campaign of 
1 890. In most places in the South and West politicians seemed 
to have a most deadly fear of them. In many localities the 
action of the farmers was analogous to that tersely described by 
the president of a state Alliance in a private letter : " Being Dem- 
ocrats and in the majority, we took possession of the Democratic 
party." In the West, party lines were discarded, and either 
straight Alliance, or else independent, i.e. fusion tickets were 
run. The report of the chairman of the Kansas central com- 

1 For a narrative of its trials, see Popular Science Monthly, April, 1890. 

2 National Economist, September 6, 1890. 

3 Wall Street Farmer, official organ, and supra, p. 286. 

4 Wall Street Farmer, January 10, 1891. 

6 Proceedings, Ocala Session, p. 29. 

8 Alliance Advocate (Indiana), December 18, 1890. 

7 To-day, December II, 1890. 
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mittee showed the expenses of the campaign in that state to have 
been $ 1 200. For a party but six months old, in view of the work 
it did, this speaks well for the spirit which animated the leaders. 1 
The following table shows what the farmers have accom- 
plished in the last elections. 
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These returns, except the three starred, are derived directly 
from officials of the farmers' orders in the respective states. In 
the territorial legislature of Oklahoma the Alliance has six mem- 
bers, enough to hold the balance of power in some of the 
stormy scenes enacted there. In Michigan, when the legisla- 
ture assembled, the Senate stood : Democrats and Republicans 

1 National Economist, December 6, 1890. 
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fourteen each, Patrons of Industry four, and a Democratic lieu- 
tenant-governor. Here, too, the farmers openly counted on 
using the balance of power. But the Democrats, by a bit of 
political sharp practice, unseated two Republicans and thus got 
matters into their own hands. 

In the next Congress it is claimed that there will be forty-four 
Alliance members, with Senators from six states, in sympathy 
with the farmers' demands. 1 

Sectionalism utterly failed to interest the farmers, though use 
enough of it was made by bitter partisans. In the South the 
reform press jeered the "old wah horses" and told the Demo- 
crats who adhered to dead issues that something fresh was 
needed. 2 In the West, and especially in Kansas, the extreme 
bitterness of the old party press contributed principally to 
swell the demand for a third party, which was supported at 
Ocala mainly by the representatives from that region. The 
Alliance in the South was consistent with the declaration made 
in its first set of resolutions and reaffirmed in all subsequent sets 
— that it would be non-partisan. Governor Tillman of South 
Carolina, was not nominated but only indorsed by the Alliance ; 
and so in the other Southern states, all that was done was 
accomplished within the old party lines ; when defeated there, 
the farmers accepted the situation. The Iowa farmers worked 
on substantially the same plan, and had but one Congressional 
candidate in the field, who, however, was defeated. But in 
January, 1891, a state Alliance was formed in Iowa which 
adopted the secret work, and resolved to put a full state ticket 
in the field this coming fall. The over-eager advocates of a 
third party, led by the socialist-union-labor wing of the Kansas 
delegation at Ocala, on December 15 issued a call fof a national 
convention to meet in Cincinnati February 23, 1891. But the 
Supreme Council of the "Southern" Alliance refused to unite 
in the call. Instead, it referred the matter to its committee on 
confederation, — the committee authorized to work for the con- 
solidation of the many unions on the basis of the St. Louis 

1 National Economist, November 15, 1890. 

2 Alliance Herald (Montgomery, Alabama), October 16, 1890. 
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platform. This committee met in Washington January 22, 
1891, and issued invitations to all industrial organizations in 
the nation to send delegates to its next annual meeting. By 
thus referring the matter to the states, it bides the time when 
its constituents shall speak. The cold reception of the call 
for February, 1891, led its agitators to postpone the date until 
May 19. 

President Polk, of the " Southern " Alliance, is quoted as 
saying of the election of 1890: "People who believe that the 
is*sue was won, on tariff lines are mistaken. It was financial 
reform that caused the sweep." 1 The National Economist, in 
its issue of July 19, 1890, said : "The platform of the order only 
contains two planks, and they are : more money and less taxes." 
The president of the Business Agents' Association, in December, 
1890, said: "There are thousands who will take more interest 
in securing an additional pound of sugar to the dollar, or five 
cents off the yard of goods, than they will in the whole political 
movement." 2 These expressions indicate the essential char- 
acter of the movement. Its great end is greater returns for 
engrossing labor. The farmer is making a desperate effort, by 
the use of costly machinery, to apply the methods suited for 
large production to the conditions of a small hand-worker's 
field. He is fighting over again the old battle of individual ver- 
sus combined force, and is chafing under the dread of coming 
defeat. For a long time he had an abundance — for his former 
standard of living. But, impressed now with the notion that 
government — that mysterious source of good and evil — has 
been bestowing favors on others, he clamors for" his share of 
the paternal bounty. He asks for free silver and a " sufficient 
issue " of paper, merely because he sees that as matters stand 
there is not enough to satisfy all. If he is at last convinced 
that before he can get more, more real goods must be produced, 
it is highly probable that he will see the whole mass of paternal- 
ism wiped off the statute books before he settles down again to 
field work. 

1 Chicago Inter-Ocean, November 22, 1890. 
3 Wall Street Farmer, January, 1891. 
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Though the farmers profess great desire for education, they 
have cut off one source of self-culture by boycotting all papers 
which are so imprudent as to publish any criticisms on their 
course. 1 At Ocala a National Reform Press Association was 
formed, whose purpose is to counteract the numerous falsehoods 
given out by a subsidized, i.e. non-Alliance, press. 2 The editors 
composing this association are obliged to sustain the St. Louis 
platform in every particular. Failure so to do subjects them to 
suspension from the Alliance by the national president. 3 All 
this indicates narrowness, and yet one can find excuse for the 
feelings shown, after reading a few of the columns of mingled 
abuse, misrepresentation and ridicule, which so many papers 
published in 1890, under the heading "Alliance News." 

There is a phenomenon known to quarrymen as " creeping," — 
that is, the expansion of deep-bedded rock-strata when relieved 
of the pressure of the overlying mass, which may be used as a 
figure of the farmers' movement. For a time the rock moves 
with irresistible force ; but when the mass has become adjusted 
to its natural level, the motion ceases. If we are to believe the 
farmers, all they ask for is to be freed from the burdens of others, 
and given a chance to take their natural position. There are 
cheering signs in the agitation. A new body of men is taking 
upon itself political responsibilities. These men are orthodox in 
religion, earnest, honest, hard-working, — the very class whose 
active participation in civil affairs is desirable. If they go wrong 
it will be the fault of their heads, not of their hearts ; and no one 
will be more to blame than he who, knowing how to instruct, 
does nothing but sneer or find fault. 

Frank M. Drew. 

1 The executive committee of the " Southern " Alliance, in an address to the order, 
approved June 23, 1 890, advised that papers that seek " to impair our strength or 
unity . . . shall no longer receive in any manner the countenance or support of mem- 
bers of our order." The address further advised that business firms should be noti- 
fied that the patronage of the order would be withdrawn if they continued to adver- 
tise in the boycotted papers. 

2 National Reform (St. Louis), January I, 1891. 
8 Ocala Proceedings, p. 22. 



